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DISCOURSE 



.Te&emiah Yin. 20. 

THE HARVEST IS PAST, THE SUMMER IS ENDED, AND WE ARE NOT SAVED. 



I SELECT these words for our consideration on this 
first Sunday of the year, not because of their general 
adaptation to the season, but because of a special 
relation which they hiave to the history of this 
church. It is just one hundred years ago since they 
furnished the theme of the New Year's Sermon of 
one of my predecessors in this pastorate. I find, in a 
collection of the " Publications of BrooTdine Ministers^'' 
gathered with much pains by the pious industry of 
another "predecessor, the late Dr. Pierce, a pamphlet 
with the following title : 

" A DISCOURSE on Jeremiah 8th, 20th. Preached on 
the Lord's Day Morning, Jan. 1, 1758, at Brookline. 
Wherein is briefly attempted — A Discovery of the Causes 
of our late National Calamities, Disappointments, and Losses 
— ^That they are owing to our Sijis^ which not only render us 
obnoxious to the Divine Indignation and Wrath, but in their 
own Nature tend to produce such Distresses and Ruin — That 
the only probable Way to Peace, Safety, and Prosperity, is to 



remove them and turn to God and Goodness — Several consid- 
erations proposed to rouse and awaken our Attention to it. 
By Nathaniel Potter, A. M., Pastor of the Church in 
Brookline, Published at the Desire of the Hearers. 

Prov. xiv. 34. Righteousness exaUeth a Nation, but Sin is a Reproach to any 
People, 

Ecoles. X. 16, 17. Wo to thee, Land, when thy King is a Child, and thy Princes 
eat in the Morning! Blessed art thou, Land, when thy King is the Son of Nobles, and 
thy Princes eat in due Season, for Strength and not for Drunkenness, 

Boston : Printed and Sold by Edes and Gill, in Queen- 
street, 1758." 

The perusal of this discourse, in which some charm 
of old-fashioned artlessness enhances sound sense, 
religious sentiment, and patriotic zeal, excited in me 
a desire to learn something from other sources 
respecting the author. In the absence of any Church 
Records* of so early a date, I have examined in vain 
the Records of the Town, for something decisive con- 
cerning the character of the man who occupied the 
place I am now occupying, a hundred years ago. 
Those scanty annals exhibit only the formal votes of 
the town meetings, entered with grudging pen and 
rigorously discharged of all the color they may have 
had in the passing, like a naturalist's specimens, reg- 
ularly killed and dried before they are shelved. A 
very inadequate image of the time ! It is not the 
thing most interesting to posterity which is there 
recorded. " Whether the town will send a delegate 
to the Great and General Court ;" who are to be the 

* None of the pastors, previous to Dr. Pierce, appear to have recorded 
their doings. 



Selectmen and th<e Constables for the ensuing year ; 
what sum shall be allowed for the annual expenses ; 
and whether the swine, for the current year, shall go 
at large, or whether they shall be ^^ chisteredy^ as the 
record quaintly words it. Thus much only have I 
been able to gather respecting Nathaniel Potter, 
eking out these meagre entries with a line from the 
Triennial Catalogue of Harvard University. 

Graduated at New Jersey College, then established 
at Newark, in 1753, he was called, in 1755, to the min- 
istry of the Gospel in this place ; the town concurring 
with " the Church's choice," and voting the sum of 
<£133 6s 8d, to be paid in the course of three years, 
in annual instalments, by way of " settlement," and 
<£80 " for his yearly salary." He was ordained on 
the 19th of November of that year, the sum of £8 
being raised by assessment on the real and personal 
estate of the inhabitants of Brookline, to defray the 
expenses of ordination. In 1757, it was "Voted, that 
the Town will bring to Rev. N. Potter's house, and 
his successors in the ministry, sixteen cords of wood 
annually, out of the wood lot lying in Needham, 
which Samuel White Esq. has offered to the town as 
a gift for the use of the ministry; so long as. the wood 
in the lot shall hold out." In 1758, it was voted, 
that "Rev. N. Potter doth not go in the intended 
expedition against Canada." From which I infer 
that he had been on the point to serve as chaplain to 
the new provincial forces enlisted at the suggestion 
of Mr. Pitt, for the war against the French. In 1759, 



it seems that Mr. Potter had applied for increase of 
salary, which being refused, he requests a dismission 
from his pastoral charge. The dismission is granted, 
on condition that he will " give good security " for 
the pajnnent, within three months, of <£133 6s 8d, 
the sum which had been settled upon him at the 
commencement of his ministry. So ended, before 
the expiration of the fourth year, Mr. Potter's oflScial 
connection with the town and church of Brookline. 
It appears from the Harvard Catalogue that he had 
received the honorary degree of A. M. from that 
college in 1758, and that ten years later, he took 
another and last degree from the college of this 
world, and ended his oflScial connection with human 
society in 1768. 

From these data and the sermon to which I have 
referred — the only one of its author which has come 
down to us — I collect the idea of a young man of 
more than ordinary gifts, of a generous spirit, warm 
temper, intense, impetuous, rash, but loyally earnest 
and true, a popular preacher, a devoted patriot, firm 
in defence of colonial rights. The discourse is a ser- 
mon on the time. The subject matter is announced 
at length in the somewhat prolix title prefixed to it. 
'^ A discovery of the causes of our late national calam- 
ities, disappointments, and losses." Those who are 
familiar with the history of that day, will recall the 
disasters which the colonies had suflTered in the war 
then waged between England and France for the 
supreme rule of this continent, commonly known as 



the " French War." The successes in this war had up 
to that time been mostly on the side of the French. 
The defeat of Greneral Braddock on the banks of the 
Monongahela, in 1755, the loss of Fort William 
Henry, in 1757, had struck terror into the hearts of 
the colonists, and suggested the possibility of an 
ultimate transfer of the government of the Provinces 
from the hands of the English to those of the French. 
A third campaign had just closed with no advantage 
to the English arms. The summer of 1757 was 
ended, the harvest was past, and the land was not 
saved. It was one of the dark passages of colonial 
history. A cloud had come over the public mind, 
whose gloom is sadly umbered in this discourse. But 
out of the shadow of it there sparkles an indigna- 
tion, a spirit of freedom, a patriotic zeal, which shows 
that the preacher could kindle as well as lament, and 
stimulate as well as rebuke. The sermon throws 
light on that bald entry in the Town Records, 
^^ Voted, that the Rev. N. Potter doth not go in the 
intended expedition against Canada." It is the voice 
of a fiery youth impatient of timid counsels and 
feeble conduct and laggard arms when danger was 
instant, the enemy possessed of the country's strong- 
holds, rumors in the air, and the Indian counting his 
English scalps. It was no soft gospel of peace and 
non-resistance which he had to deliver. Peace 
Societies had not yet dulled the edge of the sword, 
and sprinkled cool patience on the heat of strife. 
His talk is of " martial genius " and " the spirit of 
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soldiery." In his little chapel of twenty-six pews 
— for such I learn was the uttermost capacity of the 
first church-edifice — he thunders like another Urban 
or Bernard of Clairvaux, stirring the Christian con- 
science with the breath of war. 

" What think ye, my Brethren, my Countrymen, of being 
deprived of your rights and priveleges of your Lands and 
Houses, of your antient Patrimonies, of the Effects of your 
own Labor and Care, of your dear Country, and what I hope 
is dearer still, your holy Religion ? What of becoming the 
Slaves and Yassals in your native or some distant land of the 
most unchristian Master, whose word is a law to all but him- 
self, and whose principles and views all terminate in his own 
aggrandizement tho' at the expence of Millions ? What, my 
young friends, of being yourselves led in chains ? What of 
seeing your aged Fathers and Mothers, whose tender care and 
• affectionate labor hath nourished your infancy and provided 
for your manhood, the captives the abject Slaves of Barbar- 
ians and Infidels or the subjects of studied cruelties and 
tortures ? 

" What think ye, tender-hearted parents, of beholding 
your children, the Babes, perhaps, that now hang at your 
Breasts, dragging their weary lives in inglorious servitude — 
or their Blood spilt in the Sport of cruel Men, or to shock 
you more, if possible, their Minds enslaved to Ignorance and 
Superstition ? . . . . We need travel no farther than to our 
own and our Neighbors' Frontiers, and there we may see 
Ravage and Desolation, Murder and Ruin, — Men, Women 
and Children, widowed, deprived and orphaned, by Pagan 
Barbaiity, by Gallic cruelty, — there are Parents who have 
seen their own dear Children, their sucking Infants, mur- 
dered and dashed in Pieces before their Eyes — Children 
who have seen their tender Parents abused and tortured — 
Friends and Neighbors who have been mutual Spectators of 
each others' Captivity, Torment, and Chains. And why 
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should we view these, or similar Calamities, as very remote, 
while the fatal Causes which produced them, are still opera- 
ting, weakening our Hands, discouraging our Hearts, 
provoking our God, and giving our Enemies all possible 
Advantages over us ? Should these Things be delayed 
thro' the patience of Heaven, the Interposition of Friends, 
dishonorable Concessions to the Enemy, or any strange 
Turn of Affairs ; yet, while the Causes that have been 
mentioned, remain in their full Strength and Vigor, our 
Ruin, in one Shape or another, as surely and naturally 
approaches, as the Travail of a Woman with Child, and we 
shall not escape. 1 Thess. 5. 3. Oh ! Then let these 
Considerations plead with us to remove them speedily, and 
to set up the opposite Virtues, which will no less promote 
our Prosperity and Safety than those do our Destruction and 
Misery." 

Among these "causes" to which the preacher 
ascribes the "national calamities and losses/' and 
against which he exhorts his hearers " to set up the 
opposite virtues/' you will, perhaps, be surprised to 
learn that the cause most prominent in his concep- 
tion, and that on which he lays the greatest stress, is 
luxury. He conceives society in New England to 
have fallen into great degeneracy. " Infidelity and 
wickedness are become the flagrant characteristics of 
our Nation and Land." A luxurious softness has 
corrupted the manners and sapped the energies of the 
people. "What greedy depredations," he exclaims, 
" are made upon the wealth of a people by the vices 
of luxury and extravagance with their usual atten- 
dants, sloth and idleness ! How do they enervate, 
debase, and destroy the true spirit of trade, hus- 
bandry, and business of every sort! What horrid 
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consumption do they make of rich and valuable com- 
modities " " Loyalty, by which I intend not barely 
faithfulness to the rightful sovereign, but that also 
which, in conjunction with this, constitutes the 
LoyaUy of Englishmen^ i. e. a love and zealous attachment 
to the society and public they belong to * * * * * 
is hardly to be expected where men's attention is 
taken up with the fopperies and vanities of wanton 
luxurious life.'* " What a pity it is that this vice, 
pregnant of the most mischievous consequence to 
public and private good, should ever be recom- 
mended as a verticey or insinuate itself under the 
notion of j^ne Taste^ the Perfection of Arts and the 
Politeness of a Nation^ And lastly, " The martial 
Genius of a People or the true Spirit of Soldiery is 
in no less Danger from them. Luxury, Drunkenness, 
Debauchery and all kinds of Excess, tend to weaken 
the Body and deprave the Mind ; they impair the 
native Strength and Vigor of the one, and the 
Courage, Fortitude, and Manliness of the other — 
they are productive of the worst of Cowardice, a 
certain Effeminacy and unmanning softness, which 
utterly disqualifies men for the life of Soldiers, for 
heroic Achievements and Feats of War." 

It is curious to contrast with this picture of Massa- 
chusetts in 1758, the expression, " rugged people," 
which Burke, in the British Commons, applied to the 
citizens of this Commonwealth sixteen years later. 
" See," says the great orator, in his speech on Ameri- 
can taxation, in 1774, referring to the Address of 
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Massachusetts Bay to Governor Bernard, " See how 
this rugged people can express themselves on a 
measure of concession " 

More curious still the contrast between the man- 
ners here characterized as luxurious, so far as we can 
infer them from contemporary documents, — or the 
recollections of those whose memory reaches farthest 
into the last century, — and the manners of our own 
time. What was luxury then, would be penance 
now. Picture to yourselves the style of living of a 
family of average means in those years, and com- 
pare it with the average style of to-day. House 
unpainted, uncarpeted, dimly lighted; cavernous 
firesides that appropriated half the heat and gave 
out half the smoke ; furnaces and stoves unknown, 
gas-light unimagined. For dress, the single state- 
suit that lasted a lifetime, of broadcloth or brocade, 
for festive occasions, with homespun coats and stuff 
gowns for ordinary wear. For the board, the inevi- 
table porridge and salted meats ; — coarse fare, served 
in coarse dishes, eaten with coarse implements ; no 
grace of the table, save always the customary ^^ grace 
. before meat," that duly auspicated the homely meal. 
Such the prevailing style of the middle class in New 
England in 1758. Compare it with the way of life 
on the same plane of society at the present day ; 
with our upholstery and warming apparatus and 
gas-light; with our changes of raiment, with the 
wardrobes of your wives and daughters, ay, and your 
maid-servants, the cost of which for a single family, if 
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not for a single matron or miss, exceeds the entire 
sum allotted to the public expenses of this town — 
schools, highways, constables and all, — a hundred 
years ago * Compare the every-day apparel of a 
woman in those days with the common dress of our 
modem dames, — their silks, and laces, and French 
millinery; their steep, occipital bonnets that defy 
St. Paulf ; their prodigal spread of storied drapery, 
in which the human almost disappears, and one 
asks as of some Philistine Dalila, What thing is this ? 

« Female of sex, it seems, 
lliat so bedecked, ornate and gay. 
Comes this way sailing. 
Like a stately ship • 

Of Tarsus bound for the isles 
Of Javan or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim. 
Bails filled and streamers waving, 
Courted by all the winds.*' 

Compare, I say, the two periods. Look on that 
picture and on this. If that generation could take 
to itself the blame of luxury, where, in the judgment 
of reason and of conscience, shall this generation be 
found? How much more urgent on us than on 
them the wholesome admonition, "to set up the 
opposite virtues." 

I confess myself at a loss to divine what particular 
practices my predecessor may have had in his mind 

* The annual appropriation for 1757, was £40. 
t See 1. Cor. xi. 6. 
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in these denunciations of his, unless it be the 
intemperate use of strong waters, which then, 
already, I suspect, was beginning to assume an 
alarming aspect Boston, in the last century, was 
famous for its distilleries. The molasses imported in 
the course of an active trade with the West Indies, 
was converted without an instant's delay into rum; 
supplying a stimulus whose cheapness made it 
accessible to all classes, and whose deadly eflfects 
would abimdantly justify the charge of physical and 
moral enervation and corruption preferred in this 
discourse. Some of the language I have quoted is 
not, however, satisfactorily explained by this use, but 
has other, unknown applications. The author seems, 
in a covert way, in some of his allusions, to lean on 
government and men of high station, yet professing 
the while a fixed determination which should greatly 
commend him in some quarters, of not " encroaching 
on the province of politics," ^^ where steering," he 
says, "without compass, I should quickly be 
grounded." 

" The harvest is past, the summer is ended, and we 
are not saved." The use which our preacher made 
of these words has long since lost its significance. 
The salvation, whose delay is lamented in these 
pages, came at length — a great and wondrous sal- 
vation to the people of this land, transcending the 
fondest hope of that time, and such as it had not 
then entered the heart of man to conceive. It came 
with the battle's shock on the heights of Abraham 
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and the sacred field of Yorktown ; and it came in 
other guise, with other signs, to the generations 
following. It came as the morning comes, with the 
silent and superb victories of intellectual light, with 
the bloodless triumphs of science and art, with the 
conquest of mind over brute matter. It came as the 
summer comes, with springing States and flowering 
cities and a thick, overshadowing population and 
fruit bringing commerce. It came as History comes, 
with the moving of the bounds of civilization, with 
the opening of the gates of the West to the strong 
triumphant tide of Saxon enterprise and the rightful 
occupancy of ever new parallels of latitude and 
longitude. And now, at the close of a century from 
the date of this Discourse, instead of a nation of two 
millions, feebly struggling with border territories, 
with no place as yet in the world's communion of 
sovereign States, behold a nation of thirty millions, 
not only superior to all that borders it, but already 
classed as one of the four great empires of the 
world ! 

Nor is this all that concerns us in this retrospect. 
Our country, near and precious as it is, cannot limit 
our sympathies in a survey like this, and in this place. 
We stand here on a broader platform than that of 
nationality ; we are not only citizens, we are Chris- 
tians, we are men. We cannot forget the wider salva- 
tion which the century past has brought to all kin- 
dreds and nations, at least, to all of the Christian 
name. For social and material progress, it stands alone 
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among the epochs of history. Since the beginning 
of the new creation in Christ Jesn», the only epoch 
that may claim comparison with it is that embraced 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I need not 
even glance at scientific discoveries and inventions, 
and the consequent improvements in the arts and 
methods of life. Of the praises of steam, and tele- 
graph, and railway, enough elsewhere, and more 
than enough in these days. But think of the great 
historical events comprised in this period, — not all to 
be characterized as ^^ salvation," in their first aspects 
and immediate results ; but all, let us hope, by their 
contributions to human knowledge, by their influence 
on human thought and will, indirectly promoting the 
great salvation of the race. Think of the vast terri- 
tories opened to civilization by geographical discover- 
ies and explorations within this time ; of the planting 
of European intelligence and Christian culture in 
Asia and Africa and the new found island-world of 
the South. Think of the rise and fall of nations ; of 
the empires lost and won in the moves of that 
gigantic game which Ambition played with Tradition 
on the chess-board of Europe, — those moves which 
agitated the confluent oceans at Trafalgar, and which 
purpled the Danube and the Adda and the sods 
of Waterloo. Think of the long, tempestuous 
battle-season — ^the twenty-five years of carnage — 
that wasted the earth, from the storming of the 
Bastile to the Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. And the 
lesser tempest that rocked the thrones of Europe in 
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1848. Think of the death of Poland, of the re-birth 
of France, and the resurrection of Greece* Think 
of the abolition of the slave trade and West India 
emancipation, of California gold mines, of industrial 
exhibitions, of Peace Congresses and world conven- 
tions. Call to mind the men that have trod this 
busy stage, the great actors that have had their exits 
and their entrances, and played their part in the 
drama of this time. An age of heroes it has been, 
unsurpassed by any that went before it in valor and 
wisdom and genius and devotion. The age of 
Frederic and Washington and Napoleon and Welliiig- 
ton and Nelson and Ney ; the age of Pitt and Biu:ke 
and Fox and Jefferson and Hardenberg and Metter- 
nich ; the age of Franklin and Davy and Herschel 
and Laplace and Cuvier and Humboldt ; the age of 
Goethe and Schiller and Wordsworth and Scott; 
the age of Howard and Wilberforce and Clarkson 
and Channing; of Elizabeth Frye and Florence 
Nightingale. I name, at random, but a few of the 
stars in this crowded heaven, so rich, especially, iii 
labors conducive to human well-being, that if all 
that philosophy and philanthropy have done for 
man, from the second century of the Christian era to 

• 

the date of this Discourse, in 1758, could be reck- 
oned and weighed, it would hardly be found equal to 
that which these agencies have accomplished between - 
that date and this. So ample and rich the salvation 
which requited, at length, the fears and discontents 
of that period. 
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But no earthly salvation suffices for all genera* 
tions, nor exempts any period from the pangs of time. 
Each new plane of civil life has its own temptations, 
obstructions and dangers; each age has its own 
" calamities, disappointments and losses/' which baffle 
its progress and trouble its peace. We, in 1858, 
have no French war to harry our borders or scare 
us with reports and perplex us with fear of change, 
as our fathers had a hundred years ago. But the 
new year finds us entangled and distressed with 
commercial troubles, whose effects, if less fearful in a 
few individual cases, have been more disastrous to 
industry and goods, and have brought more heart- 
ache to the homes of New England than Braddock's 
defeat or the losses at Lake George. And so, at the 
close of another century, standing here in the place 
of the author of this Discourse, I have to repeat his 
words and to say : " The harvest is past, the summer 
is ended, and we are not saved." And, to make the 
coincidence more complete, if I should speak of the 
^* causes of our national calamities, disappointments 
and losses," must I not also say with him, " that they 
are owing to our sins," which, " in their own nature, 
tend to produce such distresses and ruin ? " Unques- 
tionably they are owing to our sins. To our inordinate 
concupiscence and greed of gain, which we call 
^* over-trading ; " to our worldly mindedness, which 
we call "devotion to business;" to our culpable 
disregard of pecuniary obligations, which we call 
" extension of the credit system ; " above all, to our 

8 
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reckless and ruinous extravagance, which we call 
" taste/' " refinement/' ^ liberality." The last named 
cause, the increase of luxury among us, I believe to 
be the main, though indirect source of all our 
embarrassments, and the evil most threatening to 
our national well-being, perhaps I should say, to our 
national existence, as a confederation of independent 
republican States. These are the sins against which 
it concerns us greatly, in the words of my predeces- 
sor, to ^^set up the opposite virtues," as we hope to be 
saved from such distresses and to prosper in the 
years to come ; to have order in the balance-sheet 
and peace at the hearth and a good conscience 
toward God and man, when other harvests are past 
and other summers ended. 

Yes! by all means, "set up the opposite virtues!*' 
Be this the lesson for the New Year, — a lesson com- 
mended to us by Christian precept, commended by 
its own intrinsic obligation, and commended by the 
pressure of the time. Set up moderation, humility, 
sobriety, inflexible justice, conscientious discharge of 
all dues, a religious care of all trusts. Be patient of 
small profits, distrustful of sudden and enormous 
gains. Why make life a chronic fever of heart and 
brain ? Why sell yourself for stocks and bonds ? 
Why sacrifice the end to the means — comfort to the 
means of comfort, which means are never to be used 
for. the realization of that comfort, but always 
converted into new means without end ? " It is vain 
for you to rise before the light, eating the bread of 
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sorrow." What signifies twenty per cent, on your 
investments, if it costs you twenty per cent, of your 
life-capital, — health of body and of soul? What 
signifies making money, if the making of it unmakes 
one's self? What signifies growing rich, and gaining 
the whole world, if you are losing socially and 
morally and spiritually, just in proportion as you 
gain pecuniarily ? It is written, " He giveth his 
beloved sleep," and that, in the end, is the best 
interest on capital and the best return for labor. 

I am speaking of commercial salvation, but who of 
us will say that he is satisfied with that ? Who says 
he has no want, or desire, or aspiration, that cannot 
be met by commercial success ? We are individuals 
at last, and no public salvation, civil or religious, can 
reach very far into the individual soul. No man is 
saved by atmospheric influences ; no man is saved 
from without. For the individual, the only salvation 
of lasting account and prevailing effect is one which 
originates and is known only within the close 
circle of the breast. Salvation of soul from sense, 
salvation from self to self Unfolding of a life germ 
native to the spirit but exotic in the flesh, " not born 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
God." This salvation has two sides, Freedom and 
Peace. Freedom expresses the relation to the will. 
Peace the relation to conscious thought. It is seeing 
God, — pure theory tending ever to pure practice. It 
is joy in self through self-emancipation.. Abundart 
entrance, repose in the everlasting. Have you it. 




my friend ? Then national or individual '^ calamitiei^ 
disappointments, losses/' will cause no hunger in 
your soul and bring no knife to your throat 
Have you it not? Then all your havings are accidents, 
and return of commercial prosperity will help you 
little, or not at all. To fail of this, is a heavier failure 
than any recorded in the bankrupt list or reported 
on 'Change. Liabilities endless, and no assets. 

I will not detain you with these reflections, but 
beg you to accept, before we part, the greetings of 
the season. Fellow • worshippers. Friends, Parishion- 
ers, one and all, a happy new year ! May the infinite 
Father, who out of his endless years and mercies' has 
given us this, bring us safely to its close. May the 
" year of grace," 1858, prove a year of grace, in eflfect, 
to us all. When its harvest is past and its summer 
ended, may none of us have to complain that we are 
not sav^ed. Earth's harvests pass, earth's summers 
end. The years roll on, and before the fifty-eight of 
the twentieth century shall recall the fifty-eight 
of the nineteenth, the end, to us, of all earth's 
harvests and summers will have come. But the 
harvests of the soul, let us trust, will yet proceed, 
and spiritual summers without end lead on, from 
strength to strength, the still progressive salvation. 
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